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WAR! 


That was the screaming headline on 8 December 
1941, the day after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The news of the attack reached Fort Defiance 
around DRC on Sunday 7 December. 

Earl Cabaniss, °43, a CW, was cleaning up the Mess 
Hall. Monk Davis and Grant Preston, both from the Class 
of 1943, were waiting for a Redskins game to come on 
the radio. Angus Hines, “42, heard the news when he re- 
turned from services at the Old Stone Church. 

Tom Wamer, 44, was in the PX, Bob Guggenheimer, “43, 
was in the infirmary, and Charles Robertson, “42, was on 
guard duty when they learned that America was at war. 

Major Roller, the Big Boy, came into the courtyard. No 
one can remember exactly what he said, but all agreed that 
it was inspiring. So much so that a number of cadets tried 
to enlist on Monday morning. Captain Hoover and the 
Roller brothers were able to convince most to stay at AMA 
saying they would be of more vital use to their country if 
they completed their military training. 

"The mood of the Corps was pretty somber,” recalls 
Worthington Mahone, “42, but all agreed that patriotism im- 
pelled everyone at AMA to do his best. "Instead of finding 
ways to get out of serving, we tried to find ways to get in, 
even if we were underage,” said Hines. 

On 11 December, Hitler declared war against the U.S. 
and the nation was faced with a two ocean war which 
eventually would claim 300,000 
American lives. America went on war 
footing as never before or since. r 

Meat, butter, gasoline, tires, and 
nylon stockings were rationed. AMA had 
its farms, but the farm hands were 
drafted. AMA cadets found themselves 
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IN MARKED CONTRAST to battles being fought across 
two oceans, sheep peacefully graze in Lily Valley dur- 
ing World War Il. 


dous pride to all Americans. Not until weeks after the raid 
did AMA learn that Jack Manch, “38, had co-piloted one of 
the planes, and Jack received a well deserved hero's wel- 
come when he came to the campus on leave. 

Tumer Dozier, "44, remarks, "We were far away from the 
killing fields. We watched the heroics of our troops in the 
newsreels in the Big Room... but then the dreadful reports 
began to come in. Classmates were dead. But how could 
that be? They had just left Fort Defiance. How could they 
be dead, and so quickly?” 

Jim Searcy, "37, dead in New Guinea, 
Joe Raleigh, “41, killed on Guadalcanal. 
Charles Buckley, ~34, killed in the in- 


= a vasion of North Africa. All in 1942. Even 


then, it was apparent that Augusta 
Military Academy would make an im- 


butchering hogs, cleaning chicken 
coops and picking apples. Sheep 
grazed in Lily Valley. The Springfield 
.03 rifles were taken away from the 
Corps and given to men going into 
battle while arms manufacturers rushed 
to produce more M-'1s for our troops.. 
Sixty years ago in April of 1942, the 
Doolittle Raid on Tokyo brought tremen- 


on 
AHERO’S WELCOME for Lieuten- 
ant Jack Manch, ‘38. Colonel War- 
ren Robinson and excited cadets 
welcome the Doolittle Raider back 
to the AMA campus. 


mense sacrifice on freedom’s altar. 

This section of The Bayonet is res- 
pectfully dedicated to every AMA alum- 
nus who wore America's uniform during 
the war. 

Living and dead, we honor you, we 
salute you, we thank you for preserving 
the United States of America, "the last 
best hope of Earth.” 


30 seconds over Tokyo 


Jack Manch, °38, 


Jack Manch, ~38, flew in and survived Colonel Jimmy 
Doolittle's daring raid on Tokyo early in World War II, but 
lost his life 16 years later as he steered his crippled jet 
away from a populated area. 

They called him "Shorty," a tribute to his six foot seven 
inch frame. He was the son of 
Major Martin Manch, AMA Band 
Director and German teacher 
before and during the War, and 
was the only Virginian to fly in 
the first American air raid on 
Tokyo in World War II 

It was 60 years ago on 18 April 
1942, just four months after the 
Japanese surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Sixteen B-25 twin 
engine bombers, normally land 
based, struggled off the deck of 
the Hornet in an attack that 
surprised Japanese and Ameri- 
cans alike. Manch was copilot on 
Crew Number 3. 

After a Japanese fishing boat 
spotted the Hornet, still 800 miles 
off the Japanese coast, Doolittle 
decided to launch his aircraft, 
knowing that they would not have 
enough fuel to reach the friendly 
airfields in China after they drop- 
ped their bombs on military 
targets in and near the Japanese 
capital. 

All of the Doolittle planes were 
lost as were many of the crew- 
men. Fifteen of the 16 planes, 
including Manch's, crashed after 
the crew had bailed out, all in the 
blackness of night. Some were 
captured by the Japanese and 
were tortured. One crew landed 
in Russia where they were 
interned for the rest of the War 
by our “ally.” 

The book, Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo, said: "Manch was 
probably the most heavily armed chutist who ever jumped. 
He went out with two .45s, a .44 calibre rifle which his folks 
in Virginia has sent to him, a .22 automatic, a 
Luger, extra ammo, a hunting knife, a Bowie knife 
and an ax. 

"Jack had every weapon in its assigned place, 
and though he was weighted down, he couldn't 
bear the thought of going out of his plane without 
some candy bars. So he stuffed Baby Ruths down 


taken in 1937. 


A TALL DRINK OF WATER - That’s how Major 
Roller described "Shorty" Manch, all 6 feet 7 
inches of him. Photo by Mickey Gordon, ‘39, 


was twice a hero 


his shirt, and jumped from the plane. His chute opened 
and jerked the Baby Ruths and some of his weapons right 
out of his grasp.” 
Syndicated Columnist Bob Considine 
also wrote about how well equipped 
Manch was in addition to all the 
armaments, "He ran up to a 
plane, ready for takeoff from the 
pitching deck of the Hornet, 
carrying a fruitcake tin. He asked 
the bombardier to put the tin 
under his seat. Inside were 
Shorty’s phonograph records. I'll 
take my phonograph player in 
my plane and we'll meet in 
Chungking, and have us some 
razz-ma-tazz."" With all planes 
lost, so were Manch’'s records 
and his record player. 

Manch had bailed out over 
friendly Chinese territory but had 
to evade capture by Japanese 
troops for many days before he 
was rescued by Chinese soldiers. 
Major Roller once described 
Manch as "a tall drink of water,” 
and when he first encountered 
Chinese villagers, his enormous 
size frightened them. To con- 
vince them that he was a friend, 
he held his nose and made faces 
at a Japanese flag. 

Manch remained in China after 
his rescue, "flying the Hump" with 
General Claire Chennault, sup- 
plying Allied troops in the 
Burma/China Theater. He stayed 
in the Air Force after the War 
ended, attended the Army War 
College and the Command and 
General Staff College, and was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

In March of 1958, 16 years 
after he flew in the Doolittle Raid, 
he was Base Inspector at Nellis 
AFB near Las Vegas. He and a young lieutenant were 
flying a T-33 jet trainer when the engine flamed out. Jack 
immediately commanded his companion to bail out. 
Now, pick up the story as reported by Considine: 

"Shorty had to make one of those decisions that 
few men in their life spans are called on to make. 
Escape was as simple as pushing a red button. 
He would then have been catapulted out of the 
sinking plane, and likely would have been back at 
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INTO THE WILD GRAY YONDER - A B-25 lumbers off 
the deck of the Hornet, on its way to Tokyo. Jack 
Manch, °38, copiloted one of the 16 planes in the Doo- 
little Raid. 


Manch 


Nellis in time for a cocktail before dinner. 

“But he knew what he would do all along. If he abandon- 
ed ship, the chances were that it would crash into the 
residential section of North Las Vegas. He stayed with it to 
see that did not happen. Shorty Manch gambled that he 
could land safely in the desert. Like most of the unmindful 
people in the busy casinos, Shorty lost. But in Shorty’s case, 
the stakes were higher. Shorty bet his life.” 

Jacob E. "Jack" "Shorty" Manch was 39. 

V. P. Leavel, “39, reminisced about his friendship with 
Manch: "/ have been around the world and have had lots of 
friends, but there has never been anyone like Shorty. | first 
met him when | moved to Staunton in 1933... he became my 
best friend. During the Korean War, | was on the front line 
and Jack was in Japan in the Air Force. One day, | heard a 
voice ask, ‘ls Sergeant Leavel around?’ | knew it was Jack, 
and when | saw him | jumped right into his arms! Me, an 
enlisted man, and him, 6’7" and a colonel...” 

Fifty-four years after the Doolittle Raid and 38 years after 

he sacrificed his life for others, the conference room at the 
Shenandoah Valley Regional Airport was dedicated to the 
memory of Jacob E. “Jack” "Shorty" Manch, son of Augusta. 


AT THE TIME OF THE DOOLITTLE RAID, 
and even in recent times, the attack on Tokyo, so soon 
after the American Pacific Fleet had been decimated at 
Pearl Harbor, was considered just a psychological victory. 
It did boost the sagging morale of Americans and lowered 
Japanese confidence. 

But the records prove that the Doolittle Raid had a much 
larger effect than that. It so unnerved the Japanese leaders, 
who had promised that no American bomb would ever fall 
on Japan, that Admiral Yamamoto decided that he must 
destroy the American carriers. He began to plan what 
became the Battle of Midway, intended the draw the few 
American carriers into a trap where superior Japanese 
forces would destroy them. > © © 


Hemmingway wrote of 
Augusta man’s valor 


On the 6” of June 1944, Robert Anderson, Jr., °38, was 
directing his landing craft onto Omaha Beach as Ernest 
Hemmingway stood beside him watching 
the D-Day battle unfold before him with 
deadly effect. 

Larry Maddry, a writer for the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, wrote that "in that de- 
cisive hour, when the pip, pip, pip of 
German machine gun fire from shore 
riddled the bodies of the already dead 
and nibbled at the nerves of the living, 
Robert Anderson, Jr. passed the test.” 

Anderson was a Navy lieutenant and 
commanded a 36-foot LCV (P) full of 
troops. Anderson was the unadulterated hero in a June 
1944 Collier's magazine article by Hemmingway who 


Bob Anderson, 
1938 Recall 


described Anderson as “a handsome and hollow-cheeked 

boy with a lot of style and a sort of petulance... ‘What is 

your course?’, Anderson shouted over the din. ‘Two- 

twenty, sir,’ came back the answer. ‘Then 

steer two-twenty, damn it. Don’t steer all 

AM A over the ocean,’ Anderson commanded." 

Hemingway described Anderson's 

solutes fis veterens of courage in guiding the craft through a 

wwi | minefield to rescue wounded men on 

shore. While other ships were backing off 

because of heavy German fire, Anderson 

pressed his vessel forward, leading Hemmingway to 
recommend him for the Navy Cross. 

In 1994, Bob Anderson returned to Normandy for the 50" 
anniversary of D-Day. A retired attorney, Anderson is justly 
proud of the article written about him by the winner of both 
the Pulitzer and Nobel Prizes. 

In fact, Anderson was the typical Hemmingway hero who 
faces violence and destruction with unparalleled courage. 
This trait of "grace under pressure" is part of what became 
known in literature as the Hemmingway Code. 

Anderson has no trouble remembering what happened on 
D-Day. He had 28 soldiers on board from early morning 
who could not be landed until 1 PM. "The destroyers saved 
us by firing point-blank at the Germans. Some of our tanks 
were on fire, yet still in the water... It was just hell out 
there.” 


What happened, of course, is that the Battle of Midway 
was the turning point for America in the Pacific War. In the 
battle, the Japanese lost four carriers, 300 planes and 
3,500 men. U.S. losses numbered 307 men, 150 planes, a 
destroyer and the carrier Yorktown. 

Though the war would drag on for three more years, 
Japan was never again on the offensive after the Battle of 
Midway. We can thank Colonel Doolittle and Lieutenant 
Manch for that! 
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AMA — 


salutes its veterans of 


WWII | 


Pictured below is Parnham 
House in Devon, England, 
headquarters of the 16" 
Infantry Regiment for sev- 
eral months prior to D-Day. 
Lieutenant Colonel John 
Hubert Mathews, °27, Exec- 
utive Officer for the regi- 
ment, was killed as he 
stepped onto Omaha Beach 
on D-Day, 6 June 1944. 


TOWER OF STRENGTH - Towering over other members 
Jack Manch, ‘38, second from right, just before the Doolittle Tokyo raid. L. to r., 
Lieutenant Charles Ozuk, navigator; Lieutenant Robert Gray, Pilot; Sergeant Aden 
Jones, bombardier; Manch; and Corporal Leland Faktor, engineer/gunner. 
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of his B-25 crew, Lieutenant 


When it went into action in 1942, the P-47 was the 
heaviest fighter plane in the world, but could still 
make 400+ miles per hour. Major Joseph X. 
Bell, ‘34, flying a P-47, failed to return 

from areconnaissance mission over 
Germany in 1945. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS wade ashore near Oran, North Africa. 1* Lieutenant Charles Buckley, ‘34, was killed here 


on 8 November 1942. 
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Art Trenton, ‘43, 

tells of Japanese 
attack on his 

Red Cross ship 


A letter from an AMA cadet tells of an 
horrific event in the Pacific War. 


| was a cadet at AMA on Sunday, 
December 7, 1941. Many cadets left 
school to sign up for the military, but | 
and many others stayed on to grad- 
uate, | got my diploma in 1943 and 
attended West Virginia University for 
one semester before volunteering for 
the Navy in 1944. 

| went to Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and because of my AMA 
experience, | was selected as an 
instructor for drill exercises, They sent 
me to Gulfport, MS for training in navy 
quartermaster work, including signaling 
in Morse Code with lights or flags. 
Then, | went on to Treasure Island, CA 
and then to Milne Bay, New Zealand. 
Finally, | flew to Guam to reach my 
assigned ship, the USS Comfort, a 
hospital ship. 

Our orders were to go to Okinawa, 
pick up wounded, and bring them back 
to Guam. We spent one night in the 
harbor at Okinawa watching the 
fighting on the island... flashes of gun- 
fire split the night sky. Next day, we 
received a load of wounded men and 
started back to Guam. At 8:58 that 
night, a Japanese plane circled our 
ship, flew off to starboard, turned 
around and dove into our ship. It struck 
the ship when we were at the bottom 
of a wave. If we had been on the crest 
of the wave, he probably would have 
sunk us. The pilot was wearing a 
parachute so we thought that he had 
not planned a suicide mission. We 
made it under our own steam to Guam, 
and then came back to San Pedro, CA 
for the major repairs required. 

We left San Pedro in early August of 
1945 with 600 Army nurses bound for 
the Philippines. We were at sea two 
days when the war ended. We took the 
nurses to Subic Bay, then on to Tokyo 
for a few days, and back to San 
Francisco where they decommissioned 
AH6, the USS Comfort. 


George Adam, 

“35, received a 
commission for 
four AMA years 


After four years of ROTC training at 
AMA, George E. Adam, “35, received 
a direct commission in the U. S. Army, 
followed by six weeks of training with 
other college 
ROTC students. 

He was as- 
signed to 
Company E, 17” 
Infantry, 7° 
Division, and 
sailed from San 
Francisco on April 
of 1943 for the 
Aleutian Islands. 


George Adam, 
1935 Recall 


Captain Warren Hughes of the 
47" Infantry has prepared an 
"anecdotal history" of Adam’s 


remarkable military career. It is 
on display at the AMA Museum. 


Adam went on to become a company 
grade infantry officer in the Pacific 
War. He won the Combat Infantry- 
man's Badge, the Silver Star, and was 
a captain by the time he left Attu. On 
Kwajelein, he won a Bronze Star with 
V for Valor, and on Leyte in the 
Philippines, he received an oak leaf 
cluster to the Bronze Star, and oak 
leaf cluster for his Silver Star, and a 
Purple Heart for wounds received. 

On 1 April 1945, Adam was serving 
as battalion staff officer as S-3 of the 
2” Battalion when the unit landed on 
Okinawa. Here, he received an oak 
leaf cluster to the Purple Heart as a 
result of a serious wound on 24 April. 

Following a long hospitalization, 

he returned to his regiment on 3 
August 1945, and thence back to the 
United States. A certified American 
hero. 

Thank you to Julian Quarles, ‘35, for 
suggesting this story. 


Nine AMA men's 
bodies not found 


The bodies of nine AMA alumni 
killed in World War Il were never 
recovered. In each case, the name 
appears on a "Wall of the Missing" in 
an American cemetery overseas. 

% & ¢ 

Sergeant Claude Bradley, “43 
Normandy, France 

2* Lieutenant Clarence Clyborne, °37 
Manila, The Philippines 

Corporal Charles Crummett, “44 
Manila, The Philippines 

1* Lieutenant Thaddeus Jones, ~39 
Manila, The Philippines 

Staff Sergeant Emerald McNeer, Jr., °37 
Manila, The Philippines 

2 Lieutenant William Montgomery, °29 
Cambridge, England 

Private First Class Joseph Raleigh, “41 
Manila, The Philippines 

Lt. Commander Spencer Wilson, ~34 
Manila, The Philippines 

Sergeant Godfrey Wishart, “43 
Cambridge, England 

Thank you to Jerry Wildman, 57, for 

compiling this list. 


"Defense Dance" 
recognized the 
perilous times 


A scant few weeks after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
Midwinter Dance was scheduled to 
take place at AMA. 

With their minds on the perilous 
times, the dance setting and theme 
were altered. 

The event became a fund raiser to 
buy Defense Bonds for children whose 
fathers were killed in the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

The gymnasium was decorated with 
flags of the Allies and a machine gun 
nest crouched in front of the orchestra 
"to put it in the patriotic fashion," ac- 
cording to the 1942 Recall. 

The military figure was led by J. B. 
Smathers, “42. 


- from the 1943 Recall 


A World War Il display will be open at the AMA Museum 
from mid-April throughout most of the year. Be sure to 


visit our Museum to see the World War Il exhibit. 
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SPOTLIGHT on Arthur Glasser 


Chaplain in the 1* Marine Division during World War Il 


"This was war, and that night under the cover of 
darkness, troopships were leaving for the grim battle areas 
of the South Pacific. In one of the convenient shadows we 
said goodbye, my beloved and I..." 

Thus begins a 208 page book of the World War II "simple 
record" of Arthur Frederick 
Glasser, °32, and his first 
tour of duty overseas with 
God at his side. 

Glasser came to AMA 
from Patterson, NJ and 
quickly made a name for 
himself. In his first year, he 
had the highest scholastic 
average at Augusta, a 
performance he repeated 
the next year. He was one 
of very few "rats" who 
earned stripes. He also 
found time for Tiger foot- 
ball and fencing and was 
on the staff of both The 
Bayonet and The Recall. 
But his gaze was fixed 
firmly on a military career 
and an appointment to 
West Point. 

But when he graduated, 
there was no opening at 
the Point. "This separated 
me from a career in the 
military," Glasser says, "...and my Dad decided that | 
should apply to Cornell University. In the summer of 1932 
at a student conference, | became a Christian and this 
inevitably influenced the direction of my life.” 

Studied engineering 

Glasser studied civil engineering at Cornell and graduat- 
ed in 1936. He went to work for the contracting division of 
Dravo in Pittsburgh and assisted with government related 
flood control dams on the upper 
Mississippi. But the call to Christ 
was overpowering and he re- 
signed to attend the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago and the Faith 
Theological Seminary in Wilming- 
ton, DE. Following ordination as a 
Presbyterian minister in 1942, he 
entered the U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps, and in September 
of that year, he married Alice Oliver. 

The goodbye kiss on Valentine's Day in 1943 in dimmed 
out San Francisco was the beginning of Glasser's service 
as a chaplain with the 1" Marine Division which eventuated 


™ =a 
The 17” Marines had a chaplain, and 
Arthur Glasser, ‘32, had a job to do. 


This was war, and that night in 
one of the convenient shadows we 
said goodbye, my beloved and I... 


in a book about those experiences: And Some Believed. 

(An original copy of the book is now in the AMA Museum, 
a gift from the author.) 

The Marines were bound for Tarawa though none 

knew it at the time. Striking up a conversation with a young 

Marine, Glasser was delighted to hear the young 

man say, "/ know that | can trust Christ... and if 

it’s His will, He'll bring us safely home again." 

a That statement lingered with the chaplain who 

later searched in vain for the young man, never 

learning if indeed he was brought home safely. 

The ship progressed through languid seas, day 

after day, and there was plenty of time for talking. 

Glasser was bunked with other officers 

representing every part of the naval war effort, 


and the conversations often turned to religion. 
Glasser got the attention of his bunk mates by 
telling them that war was inevitable "so long as 

the human race remains in rebellion against 

God." The discussions were long and penetrating 

but never rambunctious. 

Fourteen days out of San 

Francisco, the ship neared AM A 

Aukland, New Zealand. As it aint ey 

was Sunday, many gathered on 

the deck for a worship service wwii 

conducted by Chaplain Glasser. 

When the ship docked, he went 

looking for a church service he could attend and 

ended up at a missionary rally of the China Inland 

Mission, a decision that would greatly affect his 
post war days. While in New Zealand, he attended several 
such services as he simultaneously served the spiritual 
needs of the military personnel stationed there. 

After a week, Glasser climbed aboard a hospital evacua- 
tion ship that took him to Noumea and "again the vastness 
of the blue Pacific bore in on us." A contingent of New 
Zealand soldiers were also on board and as the ship 
approached New Caledonia, a growing tension could be 

sensed in the men about to step 
into harm's way. Nerves weren't 
helped when General Quarters 
was sounded, but it proved to be 
a false alarm. As the ship moved 
toward its mooring spot, Glasser 
was impressed with the array of 
fighting ships he saw. "Clearly, 
the Battles of Midway, Coral Sea, Savo Island and Santa 
Cruz had not been in vain." 

Ashore, Glasser found himself in the company of two 
other chaplains with a choice to make: assignment to a 
naval hospital, chaplain to a navy construction battalion, or 
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service with the 1* Marines. Glasser unhesitatingly chose 
the Marines, perhaps a fulfillment of the dream he had 
while he was an AMA cadet. Thinking he would soon be on 
his way to Guadalcanal, he was surprised to learn that he 
was headed for Australia where the division had been sent 
for R&R after Guadalcanal. A burly sergeant hearing of the 
chaplain's assignment to the 1* Division said, "Chaplain, 
you're now in a man’s outfit!” Soon he was back aboard 
ship headed for Australia. 

Reaching Melbourne, he boarded a truck for a bumpy 
ride to Mount Martha where the 17 Marines were billeted. 
Many had contracted malaria on Guadalcanal and were 
going through a monotonous 17 day regimen of hospitali- 
zation. Chaplain Glasser did what he could to bolster 
morale while opening some heart-to-heart conversations 


‘ Fee , 
Chaplain Glasser’s church in Goodenough Island. 


was Glasser's job to build a 
church. 

The church would be a 
roofless affair with log 
benches, shaded from the 
tropic sun by a large 
symmetrical tree. Soon 
after, a Marine, testing a 
flame thrower, managed to 
turn the tree into a smoking 
skeleton of itself. Then, the 
rains came. 

A battered Jeep, a 
veteran of Guadalcanal, 
was assigned to Glasser 
who soon began to tour the 
island through the mud and 
mire. "Wherever | arrived, 
the day was declared to be Sunday... 
and men gathered is a mess hall or 
under a tree to sing the grand old 
hymns and to study the Word of God." 
But the days at Goodenough were 
ending and the chaplain and his 
Marines were on board an LST bound 
for Cape Sud'Est. 

The Marines spent the week before 
Christmas there unloading supplies and 
cleaning weapons as Glasser went 
from unit to unit. A thousand Marines 
spent Christmas Eve at sea, singing 
carols and hearing a message about 
Peace on Earth. Then, early Christmas 
morning, the assault troops landed on 
the beaches of Cape Gloucester. A 
small Japanese garrison there was 
quickly annihilated and the Americans 
spread out to avoid an expected 
overnight Japanese counterattack. At 


et 
Arthur Frederick Glasser, 
1932 Recall 


about Christ's promise of eternal life. He discovered many 
foxhole Christians, men who had prayed fervently when 
under fire but who had strayed from the promises they 
made to God when the shelling stopped. 

Glasser made friends with 
many Australian Christians 
during his 14 weeks there. 
Then the 1* Marine Division 
was ordered into combat 
again and on the only Sunday 
they were aboard ship, "we i al 
had a rousing service..." ~ * 
abetted by a piano borrowed # 
from the enlisted men's mess. 

The ship's destination was f 
Goodenough Island in the 
d'Entrecasteaux group and 
while the Marines began to 
clear an area for their tents, it 

noisy, protesting Jeep. 


Sie ee 
Chaplain Glasser circulated from camp to camp in his 


daybreak on 26 December, the 


American assault renewed. 


Glasser used his engineering skills to help build some 15 


bridges, standing in mud and soaked by intermittent rain. 
As Marine casualties mounted, those who could gathered 


in a jungle cemetery to bury 
the dead. Rabaul, the main 
Japanese base in Eastern 
New Britain, was 280 miles 
away and it was the Marine's 
mission to drive the defenders 
back toward Rabaul. When an 
airstrip was captured, church 
services would be held in a 
bomb crater, maybe covered 
by a tarp which gave some 
protection from the 
downpours. 

One night, Japanese bomb- 
(continued on page WW10) 
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McLaughlin’s unit rescued the Belgian King 


Part of the 3% Army liberation of 
Austria where Nazis held Royals 


It was Spring, and Salzburg, Austria looked like a picture 
postcard. The natives were dressed in their liederhozen and 
the tops of the Alps were garnished with snow. But the 
pastoral scene camouflaged what was transpiring: Hitler's 
Germany had just surrendered 
and the appalling European 
Theater of World War II had 
ended on 8 May 1945. 

Richard McLaughlin, °48, 
was a 20 year old sergeant in 
General Patton's 3 Army, a 
point gunner in Troop A, 106" 
Recon Squadron. McLaughlin 
had joined the Army in 1943 as 
soon as he reached his 18” 
birthday, a student at Lee High 
School in Staunton. 

McLaughlin says that Patton 
used his cavalry to perform 
reconnaissance missions far in 
front of his combat units. Their 
job was to locate and engage 
enemy troops, pushing as far 
east as logistics would permit. 
"The soldiers in the 106” were 
truly expendable," McLaughlin 
recalls. "Our job was to feel out 
the enemy's strength which 
saved our infantry from many 
unnecessary casualties. If we 
tangled with a German unit 
larger than a company of 
infantry, our job was to hold them until the armor arrived 
and passed through our unit to attack.” 

Troop A was composed of three teams, each with an 
armored car, a light tank, and two Jeeps. The Jeep, the 
point vehicle, was mounted with a .50 calibre machine gun. 

Germans head for home 

After taking Munich, the 3° Army continued 
east to liberate Austria. “The Autobahn was 
choked with thousands of German soldiers, 
most of them on foot, on their way home. 
German scout cars, tanks with white flags, and 
horse-drawn wagons all were heading west. 
The German soldiers walked with their heads 
down, and as our unit passed, they parted to 
make way for us without making a sound...” 

The retreating Germans had blown the 
Autobahn bridge leading into Salzburg. The 106" entered 
the city over a railroad bridge, having to navigate around a 
stranded locomotive. Richard says, "As we were rounding 
up some Nazi soldiers in Salzburg, our colonel was given 
a letter from an Austrian prince telling him that the King of 


| a . 
Richard McLaughlin, upper left, atop an armored car, somewhere in Germany, 
1945. Four of the eight men in the photo did not make it back from the War. 
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Belgium and his family were being held under SS guard in 
the nearby village of St. Gilgen.” 

Belgium had been invaded by Germany on 10 May 1940 
and the Belgian Army surrendered just 18 days later. While 
the Belgian Cabinet fled to the safety of London, King 
Leopoid III remained in Brussels with his family. As Allied 
forces smashed their way across Europe in late 1944, the 
King and his family were moved to the Austrian mountains 


~ 


near Hitler's strongly guarded retreat at Berchtesgaden 

The SS, originally an elite Nazi unit created to serve as 
a bodyguard to Hitler, had become the principal executors 
of enemies of the state. These fanatics were pledged to 
fight to the death for Hitler, and where American troops had 
encountered the SS, our Gis were forced into 
many bloodbaths. 

McLaughlin says, "As we moved on St. 
Gilgen where the SS was supposed to be, 
none of us knew what was going to happen. 
It was a frightening time, but the garrison 
where the royal family was being held was 
captured without a shot being fired." \t was 
the 9” of May and the war had been over for 
24 hours. 

Leopold III, King of the Belgians, his wife, 
his three children and an entourage of 50 servants, 
advisors and military assistants were found to be in good 
condition. Princess Josephine Charlotte, Crown Prince 
Baudouin (King from 1951 until 1993), and Prince Albert, 
now the Belgian king, were all in the party. 
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“For the next two months, our job was to protect and 
entertain the royal family," McLaughlin says. "We took 
them on boat rides, picnics, and trips to the cog railway, 
the one in The Sound of Music. It was quite a change from 
the months of war we had just experienced." 

The royal family mixed easily with the American Gls. 
Richard and his fellow soldiers had many opportunities for 
informal conversations during their 60 days as royal guards. 
But back in Belgium, many citizens were upset that Leopold 
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Sergeant McLaughlin visits Paris, 1945. 


had stayed in Belgium under German occupation. The 

family eventually moved to Switzerland where they re- 

mained for five years until Baudouin, the eldest son, reach- 

ed age 18. He then became King and occupied the throne 

in Brussels from 1951 until his death, at age 63, in 1993. 
A royal funeral 

During the years after the war, McLaughlin stayed in 
contact with the royal family, and when Baudouin passed 
away, he attended the funeral at St. Michael's Cathedral in 
Brussels as the sole representative of the 106" Cavalry. 
Mac was there in the company of England's Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip, the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan, and other world leaders. 

The war over, McLaughlin came home to Staunton and 
enrolled at Augusta Military Academy, just as his grand- 
father Charles McLaughlin, Class of 1905, had done 
many years before. His senior year, Richard was Battalion 
Supply Officer and the Housefather of J Barracks. After 
AMA, he attended Virginia Tech, then joined NASA in 
Virginia, Texas, Utah, New York State and Missouri where 
he worked on Honest John, Nike and Minuteman missiles, 
and the space shuttle. 

After his mother's death in 1982, he took over her retail 
clothing store on Long Island, NY. 

He has since sold the business and moved back to 
Staunton. He is now serving on the Board of Visitors for 
Mary Baldwin College. @® oe @ 


Glasser (from page 8WW) 

ers came over and several Seabees were killed in their 
hammocks as they slept. Many more were wounded. As the 
burial parties went about their mournful tasks next morning, 
the air raid siren blared and all jumped into the newly dug 
graves for protection. 

Local residents built what was supposed to be a store- 
house, but it became Chaplain Glasser's church. There 
began series of weekly services and visits to the wounded. 
"| borrowed a white cross from Graves Registration,” 
Glasser remembers, "and hung it high above the pulpit, 
brightly illuminated." An Australian RAAF squadron pro- 
vided a piano. Just before Easter, Glasser took a "love 
offering" for a Christian mission in China and collected 
$1,300, a princely sum in those days. He later heard that 
the seeds sown in support of the China mission grew into 
more donations from the Marines he left behind. 

Easter Sunday saw the last service in that church as the 
Marines moved further inland to a rest area, "a coconut 
plantation with a herd of ill-fed cattle, innumerable rats and 
monotonous rains." The regiment was dissolved; Seabees 
went to another island and replacements began to arrive. 
As the senior Protestant Chaplain on scene, Glasser was 
asked to prepare a Memorial Day service which was to be 
"the last time | would witness for the Lord to the entire 
division." Glasser was ordered back to San Francisco 
where he later heard on the radio that the invasion of 
Pelelieu had begun, and he knew his 1" Marine Division 
was spearheading the onslaught. 

Mission to China 

A year after World War II ended, Alice and Arthur went 
to China in the service of the China Inland Mission. They 
spent 1946-51 through the years of Mao Tse-tung and the 
Communist seizure of power. They returned to the U.S. 
where he taught at Columbia Bible College and served as 
the North American Director of the CIM (Overseas Mission- 
ary Fellowship) from 1955 until 1969. He took graduate 
study at the Union Theological Seminary in New York, then 
joined the faculty of the Fuller Theological Seminary where 
he served until 1999. 

Arthur and Alice now live in Seattle close to their two 
married daughters and their families. Chaplain Glasser 
continues his lifelong passion of "communicating the Good 
News of Jesus Christ to the Jewish people." He has 
encouraged church leaders in America and Europe to 
produce a three volume continuous history of the Jewish 
people from the First Century to the present. The first 
volume is about to be published. 

"We have been busy over the years," says Glasser in 
classic understatement. "/ doubt if my life would have 
turned out the way it did had | not learned obedience to 
commands, however difficult to carry out, during my years 
at Augusta Military Academy." @® ® @ 


| Every fay between now and August of 2005 will be the 60 anniversary of some Worfd War Il event. 


your help in developing other World War ii stories about AMA alumni and faculty. Can you 
someone we should write about? Or can you tell us more about one of the fellows who died in 
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52 AMA alumni killed in World War Il 


| regret to inform you... 


A telegram that sometimes began with the 
words: / regret to inform you... arrived at the 
homes of 52 AMA alumni during and just after 
World War Il, the dreaded message that a son, a 
brother, a husband, a father had been killed or 
was missing in action. 

A school that graduated just 42 cadets in 1942 
suffered 52 deaths as a result of World War Il. 
Remarkable! And tragic that so small a school 
had to make so noble a sacrifice. 

Herewith we pay homage to those Augusta 
Military Academy alumni who paid the ultimate 
price for the freedoms we are enjoying and de- 
fending today. 

Special thanks to Rod Willey, “51; Jerry 
Wildman, “57; Sergeant John Wallace, AMA 
faculty; Sergeant Don Studer, AMA faculty; 
Sergeant Joe Josephson, AMA faculty; Liz Hash; 
Duke Fancher, “58; Chief Chester Cole, AMA 
faculty; Lew Mundin, “52; and Harry Campbell, 
“70, who were instrumental in researching these 
heroes of World War II. 

® 8®® ® @ 


THE CLASS OF 1926 


THOMAS C. BOWLING, JR. @ Sergeant 
Bowling of Charles Town, WV, 117” 
Infantry Regiment, 30" Infantry 
Division, was killed in action 9 
August 1944 near St. Barthelmy, 
France. Awarded the Silver Star 
posthumously. Interred in Episcopal 
Cemetery Church Yard, Charles 
Town, WV. At AMA: 1“ year, 
Private, B Company; 2™ year, Corporal, 
B Company, football, baseball; 3° year, 
1% Lieutenant and Postmaster, Staff, YMCA, Bible 
Class, Ciceronian Literary Society. Ad Astra per 
spera. Nickname: Tom. 


THE CLASS OF 1927 
JAMES W. KLAUS ©® Captain Klaus of 


Richmond, VA., was killed on Okinawa in August 
of 1945. Klaus, an officer in the Quartermaster 


Colonel ‘Mathews 


Corps, is buried in 
the Island Command 
Cemetery, Okinawa. 
At AMA: 1% year, 
Private, B Company; 
2™ year, Corporal, B 
Company, fencing. 
Nickname: Santa. 


JOHN HUBERT 
MATHEWS ®@ 


Lieutenant Colonel 4 
Mathews of Cass, Se 
Wy, 16" Infantry wl (4 fee 


Regiment, 1" Infantry captain James W. Klaus, ‘27, 
Division, was killed in Quartermaster Corps, USA 
scion. 
Onatt 
D-Day, 6 June 1944, on Omaha 
Beach, Normandy, France. LTC 
Mathews was regimental execu- 
tive officer and went ashore to 
establish a forward command 
post. He was the first person out 
of his landing craft and he drew 
the full effect of a German 
machine gun. He died at the 
water's edge, the most senior 
officer in the 1* Division to be 
killed on D-Day. Received 
both the Silver Star and the 
Distinguished Service 
Cross. Interred in U.S. 
Military Cemetery 
Normandy. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, Band 
Company. 2™° year, 
Corporal, Band Company, 
company basketball. 37 
year, First Sergeant, Band 
Company, cadet orchestra. 
@d Astra per Aspera. 4" year: 
Captain, Band Company; 
cadet orchestra; Senior 
Literary Society; Assistant 
Advertising Manager, The 
Recall. Nickname: Hugh. 


at West Point 


omy 


ih. 


Sergeant Bowling’s grave, the 
Episcopal Cemetery, Charles 


Town, WV. 
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COUNT DOWN TO D-DAY - Officers at the 16” pete 
1* Division outside Parnham House in England in the 
weeks before D-Day. LTC John Hubert Mathews, ‘27, is 
second from left. 


THE CLASS OF 1929 


WILLIAM J. MONTGOMERY @ 2” Lieutenant 
Montgomery of Palestine, TX, 325" Bomber 
Squadron, 92" Bomber Group (H), was listed as 
missing in action 22 February 1944 when the B-17G 
he was piloting was damaged by antiaircraft fire over 
Aalborg, Denmark. The plane was last seen in 
distress over the North Sea. The aircraft and its crew 
were never recovered. Montgomery received the Air 
Medal. At AMA: 1™ year, Private, C Company. 
Nickname: Bill. 


THE CLASS OF 1930 


HENRY K. McHARG @ East Tawas, MI. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, C Company. Nickname: Hog. Military 
record not found. 


LOUIS J. PRYOR ® Charlottesville, VA. Major Pryor 
contracted spru, a tropical disease, which took his life 
after he returned home to the States. 

At AMA: 1* year, Private, B Com- 
pany, Peep athletics. 2% year, 
Private, B Company; Color 
Guard, Peep athletics. 3% 
year, Sergeant, C Company, 
Peep athletics, Cotillion Club. 
4" year, 1* Sergeant, B Com- 
pany, wrestling team, Minor 
Monogram Club, Final Ball 
Committee, Bible Class, 
Cotillion Club. 5" year, 1* 
Lieutenant, D Company, 
Honor Committee, President 
of Cotillion Club, Assistant 
Leader of Final Ball, Corner Club, Leader of Easter 


Cadet Captain 
Pryor, ‘30 


Hops, Tiger Football, Recall staff, 2" Lieutenant, US 
Army Reserves. 6” year, Captain, A Company, 
President of Student Body, Chairman of Honor 
Committee, President of Athletic Association, Vice 
President of Cotillion Club, Secretary of Monogram 
Club, cheerleader, President of Final Ball, Captain of 
wrestling team, President of YMCA, ab Astra per Aspera, 
Manager, company wrestling and boxing tournament, 
Assistant Business Manager of Recall, President of 
Officers Club, Corner Club, Turners of Ye Old Tricks. 
Nickname: Goat 


Many World War il records were destroyed in a fire 
at a storage facility in St. Louis. That is why you | 
will see the phrase Military record not found by the 
names of some of our heraes. : 


THE CLASS OF 1931 


THOMAS R. MOORE @ Private Moore of Charles 
Town, WV, K Company, 16" Infantry Regiment, 1* 
Infantry Division (Colonel Mathews’ unit) died 25 
November 1944 as a result of wounds received in 
action near Hiestern, Germany. Awarded the Silver 
Star and Purple Heart posthumously. Interred in Edge 
Hill Cemetery, Charles Town, W. At AMA: 1° year, 
Private, D Company; football; YMCA; boxing, 
basketball. 2 year, Private, A Company, wrestling, 
fencing. Nickname: Tee. (Photo on page WW23) 


THE CLASS OF 1932 


CHARLES R. HANES ® Private Hanes of Winston- 
Salem, NC, | Company, 142” Infantry Regiment, 36" 
Infantry Division, was killed in action 13 September 
1944 near Altaville, 
Italy. Received the 
Distinguished Service 
Cross posthumously 
for his extraordinary 
heroism. Hanes 
moved well ahead of 
his platoon in the 
face of concentrated 
machine gun and rifle 
fire. Hanes killed a 
machine gun crew 
with a hand grenade, 
then he continued to 
move forward under 
fire. Hanes was 
struck by a burst of 


Private Hanes, ‘32, 
winner of the DSC 


machine gun fire and mortally wounded. Interred in 
U.S. Military Cemetery Sicily-Rome, Nettuno, Italy. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, C Company, YMCA, Senior 
Literary Society. 2™ year, 
Corporal, Staff, YMCA, Senior 
Literary Society. 3% year, 
Sergeant, Staff, YMCA, Senior 
Literary Society. 4" year, 1* 
Lieutenant, Staff, YMCA, Tiger 
Football, Senior Literary Society, 
Assistant Manager of Baseball. 
5" year, Captain, Quartermaster, 
Secretary of Senior Literary 
Society, Vice President of Bible 
Class, President of Booster's 
Club, Honor Committee, Cotillion 
Club, Manager of Boxing Team. 


what exaggerated! 


‘There are 54 names on the World War 
il plaque which once hung in the Front 
Arch, and now hangs in the AMA 
Alumni House/Museum tn rededicated 
glory, but only 52 AMA men died in the 
‘war. Family members say that John 
Leatherman, “42, was not killed in 
action, but drowned in the Ohio River. 
And the name of Jack Sarricks, ‘43, Is 
on the plaque in error. He assures us. 
that the report of his death was some- 
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THE CLASS OF 1933 


JOHN IRELAND MACEY ® 1* Lieutenant Macey of 
Paris, KY, 337" Infantry Regi- 
ment, 85" Infantry Division, was 
killed in a motor vehicle accident 
14 July 1944 near Grosseto, 
Italy. At the time of his death, he 
was S2 (Intelligence officer) for 
the 1° Battalion, 337" Infantry 
Regiment. Bronze Star. Interred 
in U.S. Military Cemetery 


Follonica, Florence, Italy. At 
AMA: 1° year, Private, A 
Company, Minnow athletics, 


YMCA, company basketball. 2" 
year, 


Ad Astra per Aspera. Nickname: 
Paddock. 


BENJAMIN SPOTTSWOOD PRESTON ®@ 1“Lieuten- 
ant Preston of Charles Town, WV, | Company, 24" 
Marine Regiment, 4" Marine Division, was killed in 
action during the first week of February 1944 on 
Kwajalein Atoll, Mar- 
shall Islands. John 
Younger, °43, 
Preston's cousin, 
says Preston had 
been bayoneted more 
than 20 times by the 
Japanese. Interred at 
Highland Memorial 
Cemetery, Knoxville, 
TN. At AMA: 1* year, 
Private, D Company, 


football, wrestling, 

track, Monogram 

Club. 2™ year, wi 
Corporal, A Com- Cadet 2LT Preston, "32 
pany, football, 

wrestling, Secretary 


of Monogram Club. 3° year, 2 Lieutenant, C 
Company, Captain of the Wrestling Team, Assistant 
Captain of Varsity Football, Major Monogram Club. a3 
Astra per Aspera. Nickname: Spot. 


R. DOUGLAS WATKINS @ South Boston, VA. 
Corporal Watkins was a gunner on a B-24 and was 
killed in a plane crash 12 May 1944 on Oahu, Hawaii. 
At AMA: 1* year, Private, B Company, Bible Class, 
Minnow Football. 2" year, Private, C Company, Bible 
Class, YMCA, cheerleader, basketball, company 
wrestling, swim team, track, Minor Monogram Club. 
Nickname: Wat. 


Cor- 
poral, D Company, boxing, 
company basketball, YMCA, 
Recall staff, Bayonet staff, 
Fresh Air. 3% year, Platoon 
Sergeant, B Company, 
Cotillion Club, Literary Editor 
of Recall, manager of swim 
team, company basketball, 
Assistant Leader of Thanks- 
giving Hops, Honor Commit- 
tee, Final Ball Committee. 
Nickname: John |. 


ye 
mee 


John Ireland Macey 


HAMPDEN P. MORRIS ® Staunton, VA. At AMA, 1* 
year, Private, B Company, Tiger Football, Tiger 
Basketball, Tiger Baseball, 115 

pound company boxing 
champion. 2™ year, Corporal, 
C Company, varsity football, 
varsity boxing. 3° year, 
Sergeant, B Company, 
varsity football, varsity 
boxing, Monogram Club, 
115 pound South Atlantic 
Boxing Champion. 4" year, 
2™ Lieutenant, C Company, 
Tiger Football, Captain, 
Boxing team, Major 
Monogram Club. 
Nickname: Hamp. 

Military record not found. 


THE CLASS OF 1934 


Hamp Morris, 
Staunton boy 


JOSEPH X. BELL © Major Bell of Goshen, VA, 22" 
Fighter Squadron, 36" Fighter Group, Army Air Corps, 
failed to return in his P-47 from an armed recon- 


naissance mission 
over Germany 10 
March 1945. 
Awarded the Silver 
Star. A graduate of 
VMI, he entered 
the Army at Fort 
Knox, transferred 
to Army Air 
Corps, com- 
pleted his flight 

training at 

Kelley Field in 

May of 1941. 

Served as a 

Flight Instructor 

at Chico Air 
Base, California 
until he was as- 
signed to Europe in 
1945. Body re- 
covered late in the war; interred in U.S. Military 
Cemetery Henri-Chapelle, Belgium. At AMA, 1* year, 
Private, Quartermaster Company, varsity boxing, 
baseball, Peep Football. 2 year, Private, Quarter- 
master Company, varsity boxing, baseball. Nickname: 
Goofus. 


Joseph X. Bell, ‘34, in his VMI 
uniform. VMI, Class of ‘38. 


CHARLES DOWELL BUCKLEY ® 1% Lieutenant 
Buckley of Mountain 
Home, CA, Company G, 
6" Armored Infantry 
Regiment, 1% Armored 
Division, was killed 8 
November 1942 at the 
Port of Oran during the 
Allied invasion of North 
Africa. Interred in 
Knollkreg Memorial Park, 
Abingdon, VA. At AMA: 
1% year, Peep Football, 
Private, D Company, 
Tiger basketball, com- 
pany boxing. 2™ year, 
Corporal, D Company, 
Tiger athletics, company boxing and wrestling, YMCA 
Cabinet. 3“year, Platoon Sergeant, A Company, rifle 
team, YMCA Cabinet, Tiger football, company 
wrestling. Nickname: Buck. 


Charles "Buck" Buckley, 
killed in North Africa. 


FRANKLIN JAMES BYRD © 1“ Lieutenant Byrd of 
Baltimore, MD, South Atlantic Wing, Air Transport, 
USAF, was killed 3 March 1943 when the plane he 
copiloted crashed 25 miles from the city of Acarau, 
Brazil. Interred in Lorraine Park Cemetery, Baltimore, 


Jimmy Byrd, ‘34 


MD. At AMA: 1* year, Private, C Company, varsity 
swim team, Monogram Club, company athletics. 20 
year, Private, C Company, assistant captain, swim 
team, company wrestling, Tiger football. 3° year, 
Platoon Sergeant, C Company, captain, 
swim team, Tiger football, company 
boxing, 145-pound wrestling 
champion, cheerleader, varsity 
baseball. Nickname: Jimmy. 


D. SPENCER WILSON @ 

Lieutenant Commander Wilson 

of Hampden-Sydney, VA., died 

aboard the USS Tullibee, a 
submarine lost in the Pacific in 
March 1944. His body was not 
recovered. At AMA: 1* year, 
Private, A Company, intramural 
athletics, Honor Roll. Nickname: 
Spence. 


THE CLASS OF 1935 


RALPH J. GREELEY © Corporal Greeley of 
Gloucester, MA, L Company, 22” Marine Regiment, 
6" Marine 
Division, was 
killed in action 
12 May 1945 
on Okinawa. 
Interred in the 
Calvary Cem- 
et 6 ry , 
Gloucester, 
MA. At AMA: 
1* year, Pri- 
vate, B Com- 
pany, com- 
pany wrestling 
and boxing, 
Boosters Club, 
Minnow 
football, Junior 
Literary 
Society. 2° 
year, Private, 
B Company, 
Tiger football, intercompany sports. 3 year, Corporal, 
A Company, Tiger football, intramural athletics. 4" 
year, 2™ Lieutenant, B Company, intramural athletics, 
manager, varsity boxing. Nickname: Speed Bag. 


‘ 


Cadet 2LT Ralph Greely, ‘35 


JOHN J. WEAVER @ PFC Weaver of Newark, DE, | 
Company, 376" Infantry Regiment, 94" Infantry Divi- 


in action 23 March 1945 at 
Interred at Brightwood 


sion, was killed 
Ludwigshafen, Germany. 
Cemetery, Brightwood, VA. 


FERRIS L. WHARTON @ 1“ Lieutenant Wharton of 
Newark, DE, Weapons Company, 21% Marine 
Regiment, 3” Marine Division, was killed in action 21 
July 1944 on Guam. Interred at Arlington National 
Cemetery. At AMA: 1* year, Private, Quartermaster 
Company, varsity football, varsity baseball, varsity 
basketball, Monogram Club. Nickname: Diz. 


THE CLASS OF 1937 


CLARENCE A. CLYBORNE, JR. @ 2” Lieutenant 
Clyborne of Bluefield, WV, USA, 9" Bombardment 
Squadron, 7" Bombadier Group, was captured by the 
Japanese 1 December 1943 after his B-24 was shot 
down near Rangoon, Burma. He was last seen alive 
by fellow crewmen on 3 December. He had suffered 
a compound fracture of his right leg in the parachute 
jump from his stricken plane. A Japanese officer 
repeatedly beat his injured leg with the flat side of a 
sword. Clyborne was executed by the Japanese 
sometime in December 1943. Received the Air Medal. 
At AMA: 1* year, Private, B Company, Minnow 
athletics, intramural 115-pound boxing champion. 2” 
year, Corporal, Company B, intramural athletics, Peep 
football. 3" year, Platoon Sergeant, A Company, 
manager of basketball team, varsity football, Vice 
President of Bible Class, Secretary and Treasurer of 
Ciceronian Literary Society, YMCA Cabinet, Honor 
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THREE LETTER MAN - Diz 
Wharton excelled in basket- 
ball, quarterbacked the foot- 
ball team and played baseball 
with gusto. He was killed on 
Guam and is buried with other 
heroes at Arlington. 


Committee, Honor Roll, 
Photography Editor, 
1936 Recall, intramural 
swimming medal. 4" 
year, Captain, D Com- 
pany, @d Astra per 
Gspera, President of 
Student Body, Presi- 
dent of YMCA, Presi- 
dent of Honor Commit- 
tee, President of Bible 
Class, general manager 
of junior athletics, Minor 
Monogram, manager of 
boxing team, cheer- 
leader, Editor of 1937 
Recall, Cotillion Club, 
Final Ball Committee, 
Leader of Opening 
Dances, Leader of 
YMCA Dance, Assistant 
Leader of Thanksgiving 
Dances, on committee 
for all dance sets. Nickname: C.A. 


2LT C. A. Clyborne was shot 
down and captured by the 
Japanese near Burma. He was 
executed in December of ‘43. 


EMERALD B. McNEER, JR @ Athens, WV. Staff 
Sergeant McNeer, originally served with General 
Claire Chennault's famous Flying Tigers in China, 
becoming part of the 18" US Air Force when the US 
went to war against Japan. Assigned as a special 
photographer in the 374" Bomber Squadron, 308" 
Bomber Group (H). Killed 21 August 1943 while flying 


This picture was made about 8 PM on the evening of 5 June 1944 at Wifham 
Air Base in England. 2™ Lieutenant Elbert "Unk" Hamilton, ‘42, is in the front , P . ; 5 
row, 3" from the left, with both hands on his left leg. Unk was platoon leader Right, "Unk" Hamilton, ‘42, captain 
of the 2nd Platoon, Company D, 508" Parachute Infantry Regiment, 82™ Air- of the AMA football team and Pres- 
borne Division, Pathfinders who were dropped over France the night of June ident of the Student Body. 


5-6 in advance of the D-Day invasion. There were nine 82™ Airborne Pathfinder 
planes numbered 10-18. The 508" was assigned to planes 16, 17, and 18 (note 
number 17 in chalk on the plane’s fuselage). Hamilton’s unit’s drop zone (DZ) was near Picauville, France. Lieutenan 
Hamilton survived D-Day, but was later critically wounded and taken to England for treatment where he died o1 
Independence Day - 4 July 1944. 
The Hamilton family was to get two dreadful telegrams that year. Unk’s brother, Frank, a staff sergeant in the Army 

Corps, was first reported missing in action over France, then his family was told that he had died. The brothers’ bodies \ 
returned home to Birmingham, AL where they lie in honored glory. 
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PLOT H, ROW 19, GRAVE 8 - That is how 
the American Military Cemetery at Nor- 
mandy describes the final resting place 
for Lieutenant Colonel John Hubert 
Mathews, ‘27, the highest ranking officer 
in the 1* Division to be killed on D-Day. 
The 1* Division monument above Omaha 
Beach has Colonel Mathews’ name at its 
apex. Mathews also was the highest 
ranking AMA alumnus to die in World 
War Il. We will be honored at Reunion 
2002 to have Colonel Mathews’ daughter, 
Marianne Reissig, and her son, Com- 
mander Dennis Ritchey, USN, with us for 
ceremonies honoring the 52 Augusta men 
who died in WW II. 


1st Division after action report 


Mathews was in battles at Kasserine Pass and Troina before D-Day. In January of 1943, he 
commanded the 1“ Battalion. In August of 1943, he became CO of the 2 Battalion, and on D-Day 
he was the 16" Infantry Regiment Executive Officer in charge of the advance C.P. at the Fox 
sector of Omaha Beach. Colonel Mathews was on an LCM with 102 soldiers, and when they exited 
the landing craft, he was the first man to be killed. - 1* Division report 
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The ‘American Military Cemetery at Cambridge, England where lies Matt Ransom, ‘42. When 
you enter the gates of any American military cemetery in Europe, you step onto American 
soil, each country having deeded the land to the United States of America. Photo courtesy 
of Bob Guggenheimer, ‘43. 
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Military Cemetery at 
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Ast, 38, Technical Ser- —— 
geant Steve Vidnovic, 
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gins, “43. 
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over The Hump. Air Medal. 
Body not recovered. At AMA: 
41* year, Private, C Com- 
pany. Nickname: Baxter. 
(Photo on page WW23) 


JAMES F. SEARCY © 1" 
Lieutenant Searcy of Carlisle 
Barracks, PA, 41% Signal 
Company, 41* Infantry Divi- 
sion, was killed in action 1 
July 1942 in Nassau Bay, 
New Guinea. Interred at 
Fort Sam Houston Ceme- 
tery, Fort Sam Houston, TX. 
At AMA: 1* year, Private, A 
Company, rifle team, in- 
tramural athletics. 2” year, 
Corporal, A Company, rifle 
team, intramural athletics, 
Bible Class. 3° year, 1° 
Lieutenant, C Company, 
Honor Committee, YMCA 
Cabinet, Bible Class, rifle 
team, intramural athletics. 
Nickname: J. F. 


W. LARRY STONE @ Bland, 
VA, U.S. Army, was wounded 
in Germany 7 October 1944 
and died from his wounds 
and pneumonia 1 November 
1944. Long after the war, an Army nurse who treated 
him visited the family and said that though Stone had 
a through-and-through chest wound, he should have 
survived, but died of 
pneumonia because of 
the wet and cold con- 
ditions in the field hos- 
pital. Nickname: Larry 


Larry Stone, ‘37 
He shouldn’t have died 


WELDON FRANK 
TUTWILER @ Captain 
Tutwiler of Weyers Cave, 
VA, Chinese National Air 
Corps (CNAC), killed 7 
March 1944. The CNAC. 
flew war materials in 
American C-47s_ from 
Calcutta, India to Central 
China over the Japanese 
occupied area of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 
Tutwiler was a_ senior 
pilot and operated with 


WeldonFrank Tutwiler, 
‘37, in the uniform of 
the Chinese National 
Aviation Corps. 


Mac McClatchey 


an all Chinese crew. Interred at the Augusta Stone 
Church Cemetery in Fort Defiance. Nickname: Tut 


JAMES T. WHITE @ Lynchburg, VA. U. S. Merchant 
Marine. Killed 9 April 1945. Buried at American 
Military Cemetery, Sicily-Rome. At AMA: 1° year, 
Private, B Company, 
baseball, football, 
Monogram Club. 
Nickname: Jim. 


THE CLASS OF 
1938 


ROBERT J. AST ® 
2" Lieutenant Ast of 
Pittsburgh, PA, Com- 
pany F, 28" Infantry 
Regiment, 8” Infantry 
Division, was killed 10 
December 1944 near 
Vossenack, Germany 
in the Huertgen 
Forest. When enemy 
machine gun fire pin- 
ned down his company, Ast =& 
crawled forward with a rifle 

and hand grenades to elim- 
inate three enemy machine 
gun emplacements. He was 
killed instantly by a mortar 
burst. Awarded the Silver 
Star. Interred in U.S. Military 
Cemetery Henri-Chapelle, 
Belgium. At AMA: 1* year, 
Private, C Company. 2" year, 
Private, C Company, Honor 
Roll. 3° year, Private, C 
Company, Best History 
Student 
Medal, Honor 
Roll. 4" year, 
CO. feo: f: 
Sergeant, 
"Busted § wt 
Aristocrat." | Harshbarger marker 
Nickname: 

Bob. 


we 
Bob Ast, ‘38, killed by mortar 
fire as he crawled toward a 
German machine gun nest, 

AS <= ~ 


CALVIN W. HARSHBARGER @ PFC 
Harshbarger of Mount Sidney, VA, G 
Company, 5" Infantry Regiment, Tt 
Infantry Division, was killed in action 
25 March 1945 near Lingenfeld, 
Germany. Interred a year later in 


Salem Lutheran Cemetery, Augusta County, VA. At 
AMA: 1° year, Private, A Company, football, track. 
Nickname: Cal. 


JAMES B. McCLATCHEY © 1* Lieutenant McClatchey 
of Munhall, PA, 84" Field Artillery Battalion, 9” 
Infantry Division, was killed in action 20 June 1944 
near St. Mere Eglise, France. Awarded the Bronze 
Star. Interred in U.S. Military Cemetery Normandy. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, A Company, football, basket- 
ba Monogram Club. Nickname: Mac. 


i: 


Al Odom is buried in a common grave at Arlington 
National Cemetery with the other members of his 
aircrew, killed over Austria 2 April 1944. 


ALFRED F. ODOM @ 2™ Lieutenant Odom of 
Arlington, VA, 342" Bombardment Squadron (H), 97" 
Bombardment Group, was reported missing in action 
2 April 1944 when the bomber he was co-piloting did 
not return from a mission over Steyr, Austria. His 
status was changed to killed in action when the 
aircrew's remains were recovered from a common 
grave in Ostarijie, Yugoslavia. Odom is interred at 
Arlington National Cemetery in a common grave with 
his aircrew. At AMA: 1“ year, Private, C Company, 
rifle team, cavalry. Nickname: Al. 


We will NEVER be finished our research on these 52 
brave Augustans who died for our country. Can you 


give us any information about any of them? 
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MARVIN R. WELLER @ Verona, VA. Flight instructor, 
US Air Force, at Randolph Field, TX. Killed while test 
piloting a B-24 in California. Interred in Thornrose 
Cemetery, Staunton. At AMA: 1* year, Private, B 
Company, Honor Roll. Nickname: Dud. 


THE CLASS OF 
1939 


H A W E § 
NETHERLANDS 
ADAMS @ 2” Lieu- 
tenant Adams, of 
Westfield, NJ, USAF, 
14" Ferrying Group, 
was killed 14 June 
1943 when his fighter 
crashed near Atar, 
Mauritania, Africa. 
Interred at Spring Hill 
Cemetery in 
Lynchburg, VA. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, 
C Company, Peep 
football, junior basketball, track. 2" year, Private, B 
Company, Peep football, Honor Roll. Nickname: Crip. 


Hawes Adams, ‘39, in a cadet 
room, Big Barracks, 


THADDEUSW. JONES, JR. @ 1*Lieutenant Jones of 
Cheriton, VA, 8"" Photo Squadron, 6" Reconnaissance 
Group, U.S. Army, died in a plane crash in the Pacific 
Theater. Received the Air Medal with oak leaf cluster. 
His body was not recovered. At AMA: 1“ year, Private, 
Company A, rifle team. Nickname: Luke. 


HARRY LEE SMITH, JR. @ 2” Lieutenant Smith of 
Delaplane, VA, 361° 
Infantry Regiment, 
91* Infantry Division, 
was killed in action 1 
July 1944 in Italy. In- 
terred at American 
Military Cemetery, 
Follonica, Florence. At 
AMA: 1*year, Private, 
A Company, tennis. 
Nickname: Smitty. 


THE CLASS OF 
1940 


SIDNEY R. GITTENS 
@2% Lieuten 
ant Gittens of Atlan- 


"Crash" Gittens, ‘40, killed in 
the last days of the European 
war. 


' The Bayonet 
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tic City, NJ, 417” Infantry Regiment, 76" Infantry 
Division, was killed in action 7 March 1945 near 
Eitelsbach, Germany. Interred in Sherwood Burial 
Park, Salem, VA. At AMA: 1“ year, Private, B Com- 
pany, Peep football, swim team, Bible Class, the Glee 
Club, Bayonet staff. 2" year, Corporal, B Company, 
assistant manager of football team, basketball, 
track, Bible Class, Glee 
Club, Bayonet staff, YMCA 
Cabinet, declaimer at 
Finals. 3 year, Sergeant, A 
Company, football manager, 
Secretary of Bible Class, 
Glee Club, YMCA Cabinet, 
Dramatic Club, cadet or- 
chestra, Honor Roll. Nick- 
name: Crash. 


CHARLES DEREK 
REDGRAVE @ Ridgewood, 
NJ. Joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in 1942. 
Was Sergeant Bombardier 
in a Lancaster heavy bomb- 
er which was lost in action 
over Berlin 1 January 1944. Redgrave's father wrote 
a poignant letter to the Big Boy, telling him that he 
now knew what it meant to lose a son. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, C Company. 2" 
year, Private, B Company, swim 
team, Monogram Club. 3” year, 
Sergeant, Staff, swim team, 
Monogram Club. 4" year, Lieu- 


Redgrave, ‘40, served 
in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


we % tenant, D Company, swim team, 
Monogram Club. Nickname: 
Charlie. 
THE 
CLASS OF 
Frank Crummett 1941 
in 1941 Recall. —— 
W. FRANK 


CRUMMETT, JR. @ Crummett of 
Staunton was assigned to the 464" 
School Squadron at Moody Field, 
GA in July of 1942. His overseas 
post and place and nature of his 
death are unknown. At AMA: 1% 
year, Private, Band Company. 
Nickname: Horsey. 


PHILIP FRIEDRICHS DERMODY © 
Ensign Dermody of Sewickley, PA., 
US Naval Air Corps, won his wings 


a 
Ensign Dermody, ‘41 


on 1 August 1944 and died in a midair collision over 
the Miami Naval Air Station on 28 August 1944. One 
of two AMA Navy men to die in World War II. At AMA: 
1* year, Private, B Company, track team, Peep 
football. 2 year, Corporal, B Company, Peep football, 
track, swim team, Mon- 
ogram Club. Nick- 
name: Pluto. 


4L.U BE Rot 
ELLENBERGER, JR. @ 

2° Lieutenant 
Ellenberger of Altoona, 
PA, US Army, unit un- 
known, killed in action 
in Italy 7 August 1943. 
Interred in Arlington 
National Cemetery. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, 
D Company, Minnow 
football, intramural win- 
ner. 2™ year, Corporal, C Company, Minnow football. 
3 year, Sergeant, CW Company, Minnow football. 4" 
year, Platoon Sergeant, CW Company, Peep football. 
5" year, football, Honor Roll, Track, “Busted 
Aristocrat." Nickname: Elli. 


Hubert Ellenberger, ‘41 


RUFUS A. McPHERSON @ PFC 
McPherson of Raleigh, NC, B 
Company, 322™ Infantry Regiment, 
81% Infantry Division, was killed in 
action 29 September 1944 on 
Anguar Island, Palau Islands. 
Interred in Oakwood Cemetery, 4 
Raleigh, NC. > ; 


JOSEPH B. RALEIGH 
@® PFC Raleigh of 
Roanoke, A Company, 
1* Battalion, 7" Marine 
Regiment, 1% Marine 
Division, was killed in 
action 27 September 1942 in the vicinity 
of Point Cruz, 
Guadalcanal, British 
Solomon _ Islands. 
His body was never 
recovered. At AMA: 
1* year, Private, C 
Company, Minnow 
football. 2% year, 
Corporal, C Com- 
pany. Nickname: 
Joe. 


Joe Raleigh, ‘42, 
killed in action on 
Guadalcanal. 


Parke Bair, “42 


THE CLASS 
OF 1942 


PARKE J. BAIR @ Sergeant Bair of Gap, PA, 8" Air 
Force, was killed 22 November 1943 when his aircraft 
crashed near Markech in North Africa. Interred in the 
Belleville Presbyterian Cemetery, Gap, PA. At AMA: 
4* year, Private, Band Company, cavalry, tennis, 
Bible Class. 2 year, Corporal, Band Company, Bible 
Class, Flying Cadet. Nickname: Hookie. 


MORRIS P. GUERRANT @ 1“ Lieutenant Guerrant of 
Roanoke, Company B, 505" Parachute Infantry Regi- 
ment, 82™ Airborne Division, was killed in action 30 
April 1945 near 
Bleckede, Germany 
on the Elbe River. 
Awarded Silver Star 
posthumously. 
Guerrant advanced 
well ahead of his 
platoon's scouts, over 
open terrain, armed 
only with a pistol and 
a grenade. Enemy fire 
had pinned down the 
platoon, but Lieu- 
tenant Guerrant con- 
tinued to advance, 
killing two of the 
enemy and forcing the 
rest to retreat. He was 
mortally wounded, but 
continued to fire on the enemy until his death. He had 
previously received the Bronze Star. Interred in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Roanoke. At AMA: 1* year, Private, 
CW Company, boxing, South Atlantic Prep Boxing 
Champion, Monogram Club, Minnow football. 2™ year, 
Corporal, C Company, boxing, captain of six man 
football team, Monogram Club. 3" year, Sergeant, C 
Company, assistant captain of boxing team, South 
Atlantic Prep Boxing Champion, Monogram Club. 4" 
year, Lieutenant, CW Company, captain of boxing 
team, Monogram Club, track, Peep football, Recall 
staff. 5” year, Captain, CW Company, captain of 
boxing team, track, Monogram Club, Secretary of 
Student Body, Recall staff, South Atlantic Prep Boxing 
Champion. b Astra per Aspera. Nickname: Punchy. 


AMA. 

South Atlantic Prep 
Boxing Champ 

“Punchy” Guerrant, ‘42 


ELBERT F. HAMILTON @ 2™ Lieutenant Hamilton of 
Birmingham, AL, 508" Parachute Infantry Regiment, 
82" Airborne Division, died 4 July 1944 in England of 
wounds he received after the Normandy invasion. As 
a Pathfinder, Lieutenant Hamilton was parachuted 
behind German lines into France in advance of the 6 


wwet 


June 1944 invasion. 
Posthumously received 
the Bronze Star. In- 
terred in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Birming- 
ham, AL. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, C Com- 
pany, football. 2 year, 
Corporal, A Company, 
varsity football, Mono- 
gram Club, track, 
President of Smutt 
Club, "Busted Aristo- 
crat." 3 year, Color 
Sergeant, varsity foot- 
ball, Monogram Club, 


AANNAAAANANANASS 


Honor Committee, "Unk" Hamilton in April, 1943. 
Most School Spirit Note the parachutist badge on 
Award. 4" year, his left breast pocket. The tot 


Captain, C Company. 
President of Student 
Body, President of 
Cotillion Club, Vice President of Senior Class, 
assistant leader of Final Ball, cocaptain 
of varsity football. Nickname: Unk. 


in the photo is Unk’s cousin, 
Duke Fancher, ‘58. 


i 


4 MATT W. RANSOM, Ill @ Sergeant 
Ransom of Roanoke Rapids, NC, 728” 
Bomber Squadron, 452™ Bomber Group 


(H), was 

Matt ; z 
Ransom, Killed _in 
“42 action 


12 Oct- 

ober 
1944, two miles west 
of the Royal Air Force 
Base at Lincolnshire, 
England, Interred at 
U.S. Military Cem- 
etery, Cambridge, 
England. At AMA: 1° 
year, Private, A Com- 
pany, Peep football, 


baseball, track. 2™ 
year, Corporal, A 
Company, track. 
Nickname: Matt. 


STEVE VIDNOVIC @ 
Technical Sergeant 
Vidnovic of McKees- 
port, PA, B Company, 
333% Infantry Regi- 
ment, 84" Infantry Di- 
vision, was killed in 


Matt Ransom’s grave, 
American Military Cemetery, 
Cambridge, England 


| The Bayonet 
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action 26 December 
1944 near Verdenne, 
Belgium, during the 
Battle of the Bulge. 
Interred at U.S. Mili- 
tary Cemetery Henri- 
) Chapelle, Belgium. At 
2 AMA: 1% year, Pri- 
j vate, B Company, 
football, auxiliary 
member of the Honor 
Committee,Honor 
Roll, track, baseball, 
Monogram Club. 
Nickname : 
Steve. 


Steve Vidnovic, killed in 
the Battle of the Bulge 


THE CLASS OF 
1943 


CLAUDE POWELL BRADLEY ® 
Sergeant Bradley of Culpeper, 
VA, 262" Infantry Regiment, 66" 
Infantry Division, died on 
Christmas Day 1944 when the 
troopship Leopoldville was tor- 
pedoed in the English Channel. 
His body was never recovered. At 
AMA: 1% year, Private, CW 
Company, varsity football, varsity basketball, varsity 
baseball, Monogram Club. 
Nickname: Cloteel. 


DONALD R. HIGGINS @ PFC 
Higgins of Rockville, MD, 18" In- 


ee. fantry Regiment, 1° Infantry Divi- 
cg sion, was killed in the European 


Theater on 4 December 1944. In- 
terred in U.S. Military Cemetery 
Henri-Chapelle, Belgium. At AMA: 
48 

year, Private, B Com- 
pany, Peep football, JV 
basketball. 2™ year, 
Private, B Company, JV 
basketball, baseball. 3° 
year, Platoon Sergeant, 
D Company, varsity foot- 
ball, JV basketball, base- 
ball. 4" year, First Ser- 
geant, A Company, var- 
sity football, manager of 
varsity basketball, JV 
basketball. Nickname: 
Hig. 


Don Higgins 


~ Ollie Mace, Jr. 


Claude Bradley 


OLLIE DICE MACE, JR. @ Staunton, VA. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, CW Com- 
pany, rifle team. Nick- 
name: Mousey. Military 
record not found. 


a 
T. SPOTISWOODE WEST |~ 
® Hilton Village, VA. Killed 
in action April 1945 in 
Germany just before the 
European war ended. 
Willard Finney, “45, was a 
pallbearer at West's 
funeral in Newport 
News, and says that a 
group of alumni dedi- 
cated a water fountain 
to West in the gym- 
nasium. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, B Com- 
pany, track. Nick- 
name: Spottsie. 


Spottsie West, 43 


F. GODFREY 
WISHART @ Sergeant 
Wishart of Wood: 
berry, NJ, 571° 
Bomber Squadron, 
390" Bomber Group, 
was killed in action 
17 February 1945 in 
the air over Germany. 
Air Medal. His body was never recovered. At AMA: 1* 
year, Private, B Company, Honor Roll, varsity base- 
ball, varsity football, varsity basketball. Nickname: 
Reds. 


THE 
CLASS 
OF 
1944 


CHARLES 
MARION 
CRUMMETT 
@ Corporal 
Crummett of 
Stuarts Draft, 
VA, 400" 
Bomber 
Squadron, 
90" Bomber 
Group, (H) 
tailgunner on 


Godfrey Wishart, ‘43, killed 
in the air over German: 


3 t ip ‘i 
Charles Marion Crummett, ‘44, dead 
just nine months after he left AMA 


a B-24J, was killed 3 March 1945, less than nine 
months after he left AMA, in a crash landing in the 
Lingayen Gulf, Luzon, Philippines while returning from 
a combat mission over Japanese-held Formosa. Air 
Medal. His body was not recovered. Corporal 
Crummett received his gunner's wings at Harlingen Air 
Base in Texas and spent a few days with his parents 
at Christmas, 1944, just before going overseas. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, Headquarters Company, 
boxing team. 


The death of Dave Eborn, ‘44, former AMA First 
Captain, caused the Big Boy to cry. 


J. DAVIDSON EBORN, JR. ' @ Washington, NC. 
PFC Eborn, USMC, 1* Regiment, 1% Marine Divi- 
sion, killed by rifle fire in China on 21 May 1946. Les 
Fifer, -48, said that he had seen the Big Boy cry only 
twice: once when his own son, Charles Roller, Ill, was 
killed, and then upon getting word of Eborn's death. At 
AMA: 1* year, Private, C Company, cavalry. 2” year, 
Corporal, B Company. 3” year, 2" lieutenant, BCom- 
pany, football manager, JV football, Secretary of Bible 
Class, YMCA Cabinet. 4" year, First Captain, Captain 
of A Company, President of Student Body, Presi- 


1 


While Eborn was killed after World War II ended, his death in 
China in 1946 is still classed as a WW II death. 
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What every - 

parent, every wife, every sibling dreaded. A 

telegram from the Secretary of War advising that some- 
one you loved would not be coming home. 


dent of Honor Committee, President of YMCA, ad 
Astra per Aspera, Cotillion Club officer, President of the 
Final Ball. Nickname: 
Platoon. 


THOMAS MOORE, ‘31, 
right, won both the Silver 
Star and the Purple Heart 
posthumously. He died on 
25 November 1944 near 
Hiestern, Germany and is 
buried in Charles Town, 
WV. Story on page WW12. 


EMERALD BAXTER McNEER, ‘37, 
left, was a Flying Tiger, below, 
then joined the US 18" Air Force 
when America went to war with 
Japan. Story on page WW15. 
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Many of Augusta's KIAs 
won medals for valor 


No less than 17 medals for heroism were awarded the 
Augusta men who gave their lives in World War II. 


C] 


Three won the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the highest award except for the 
Medal of Honor. Five received the Silver 
Star, five the Air Medal, and four the 
Bronze Star. 

The list follows: 


Distinguished Service Cross 


Sergeant 
Thomas Bowling, °26 


a 


Lieutenant Colonel 
John Hubert Mathews, °27 


Private 
Charles R. Hanes, *32 


Distinguished Service 


Cross 


Silver Star 
Lieutenant Colonel John Mathews, °27 AMA 


salutes its veterans of 


Private Thomas Moore, *31 
Major Joseph X. Bell, 34 


2" Lieutenant Robert J. Ast, °38 ; : : 


1* Lieutenant Morris P. Guerrant, 42 


Air Medal 
2"? Lieutenant Clarence Clyborne, Jr., “37 
Staff Sergeant Emerald B. McNeer, Jr., °37 
1* Lieutenant Thaddeus W. Jones, Jr., °39 
Sergeant F. Godfrey Wishart, 43 
Corporal Charles Marion Crummett, °44 


Bronze Star 
1* Lieutenant John Ireland Macey, ‘33 
1* Lieutenant James B. McClatchey, ‘38 
4“ Lieutenant Morris P. Guerrant, ‘42 
1" Lieutenant Elbert F. Hamilton, ‘42 


In addition to the awards listed above, most of our heroes 
received the Purple Heart posthumously. 
Some, including Technical Sergeant Steve Vidnovic, 
‘42, had won Purple Hearts before the final injury that 
. brought death. 


One ‘Dear John’ letter 
brought a snappy retort 


Ott Heilman, “42, has many World War Il memories from 
his service in Europe, but none better than the case of a 
young soldier who got a "Dear John" letter from his 
girlfriend. Ott tells the story: 

With the separation of high school and college 
sweethearts (she near home and he thousands of 
miles away) it was only natural that the romance 
would slowly cool, nor was it unusual to find some 
dog-tired G.I. getting a letter from his love saying, 
"| have found somebody else." 

Many a recipient was crushed, but | knew of one 
fellow who got such a "Dear John" letter in which 
she not only broke off the relationship, but asked 
that he return her picture. 

Whereupon he went around the barracks and got 
from dozens of his buddies a picture of their girl 
friends. He sent all the photos off to his old girl 
friend with a note: "Please pick out your picture and 
return the rest. | forget what you look like!” 

Poetic justice at its best! 


‘Iceberg’ tells of Okinawa 
as a very hot Hell on earth 


When American military planners picked the name 
"Iceberg" to describe 
an approaching op- 

eration, it would have been 
difficult to imagine that the 
plans were for the inva- 
sion of a subtropical 
island complex mena- 
cingly close to the Jap- 
anese homeland. In fact, 

it was the code name for 
the invasion of Okinawa 
where the Japanese 
would “rain down a 
deadly hail of kami- 
kazes, where the 
entrenched defenders 

had nowhere to re- 
treat, and the U.S. Army and 
the Marines had nowhere to go but forward 

into the thick of some of the most bloody close-quarters 
fighting in World War II." 

So says the cover leaf of Operation Iceberg, by Gerald 
Astor. The book details the brutal battle for Okinawa and 
highlights the exploits of Bucker Creel, “40, a young lieu- 
tenant who ended up as a captain and company com- 
mander in the 77" Division, and where he won a Silver Star. 
Creel, who served in World War II, Korea and Vietnam, and 
retired as a bird colonel, will be profiled in the next Bayonet. 


Admiral Joe 
*30, was 


the subject of this 
layout in the 13 April 
1966 Navy Times. 
Yon was aboard 
the oiler Pecos when 
the Japanese bomb- 
ed Pearl Harbor. He 
took part in the U.S. 
fleet withdrawal from 
The Philippines to 
Java, and in 1942, 
was injured when his 
ship was sunk. 
Admiral Yon, a 
doctor, commanded 
Naval Hospitals in 
Newport, RI, St. 
Albans, NY, and 
Portsmouth, VA. 
Admiral Yon still 
lives in Portsmouth. 
His late brother also 
attended AMA - 
Charles Yon, *29. 
The Admiral was a 
recent visitor to the 
AMA Alumni House/ 
Museum. 


JOSEPH LANGHAM YON WAS BORN SEPT13,1912 | 
RAD POLS, PA, AND ATTENDED VIRG INIA ! 
He 


, CEIVING His DEGREE 
OF MEDICINE FROM THE LAT 


/ 

AUG 2, 19384 MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE OILER 
PECOS IN THE ASIATIC FLEET AT THE OUT- 
BREAK OF WORLD WARIL, HE Ti r 
IN THE FLEETS WITHDRAW 
JAVA FROM MANILA BAYe 
THE PURPLE HEART FOR ¥ 
SUFFERED IN THE SINKING OF 
THE PECOS IN 19422 


ASHORE, ADM, YON RETURNE ‘D TO SFA 
AS SENIOR MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE LIGHT 
CRUISERM/AM/ SERVING ABOARD HER IN THE 
PACIFIC UNTIL THE END OF THE WAR TA\ 
IN SEVEN CAMPAIGNS+ 

DURING THE KOREAN WAR ADM 
SURGERY ABOARD THE HOSPITAL SHIP COW 
OFF KOREA, RECEIVING THE NAV} 
MEDAL HE COMMANDED NA 


PORT, R.L, AND ST, ALBANS N.Y, 
MAND OF THE PORTSMOUTH + 


THE AOMAIRAL ENJOYS HUNTING. 
AND WATER Fowl AND ISA DOUBLE A £ 
BERN A MEMBER OF THE CAMP L 
ISLAND STATE SKEET TEAMS AN 


HE IS MARRIED To THE FORMER 
NE, NAVE THREE CHILDREN tT. ¢ 
Jo} 


H.YON AND MRS. SALLIE Y. WILLIAMS £ 


NIM, (MMe) USK, MARINE CAPT. DANDRIDGE 


FORE Tab 
PITAL IN 19 


As we salute AMA’s veterans of World War 
ll, it is well to remember what was happening 60 
years ago, in 1942 % 15 February, Singapore falls to 
the Japanese Army % 18 February, orders are given 
to intern all Japanese civilians on the West Coast of 
the United States % 25 February, a German U-boat 
wolfpack sinks six U.S. tankers north of Cape Race * 
11 March, General MacArthur is evacuated by PT 
boat from the Philippines to Australia *% 3 April, 
Russian forces are pushing the Germans back at 
Kharkhov + 14 April, the US destroyer Roper sinks 
the first German U-boat of the war *% 18 April, Jimmy 
Doolittle and Jack Manch, “38, bomb Tokyo * 26 
April, Hitler takes total power in Germany * 4 May, 


the Battle of the Coral Sea begins % 15 May, gasoline 
rationing begins in the U.S. *% 20 May, U.S. Naval 
forces are sent to Midway and the Aleutian Islands 
after secret Japanese messages are intercepted *% 31 
May, the British RAF sends 1,000 bombers to shatter 
Cologne, Germany x 6 June, four Japanese carriers 
are sunk in the Battle of Midway, and Japan would 
never again be on the offensive in the Pacific. * * 


The World War Il Display 
at the AMA Museum will be 
available for your inspection 
throughout 2002 
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Kip Byers, ‘29, had forced landing in 
African jungle during World War Il 


When Ashby "Kip" Byers, Jr., ‘29, took flying lessons 
in Verona while he was an AMA cadet, he never dreamed 
that he would one day be the central figure in a story about 
survival in an African jungle. 

After graduating from Augusta, Kip went to National 
Business College and then back to Harrisonburg, his home 
town, where he operated the Novelty News Company. 
Along came World War II and Kip volunteered as 
a pilot instructor. He was later transferred to the 
Ferry Command where he made several trans- 
Atlantic flights to deliver military aircraft to U.S. 
forces in the European Theater. 

Commissioned a 1* lieutenant because of his 
military training at AMA, he was given the 
mission of ferrying a B-26 to Free French forces 


1943, a thousand miles from his destination, Kip 
and his crew were flying above a heavy overcast when a 
motor suddenly went out. 

"We decided to go down though the clouds and found 
ourselves over dense jungle country in Ubangi with no sign 
of a clearing in any direction," he said. "We were losing 
altitude fast and an attempt to bail out would probably 
have resulted in death for all, so we decided to ride it out.” 

The drag caused by the dead engine took the best 
efforts of the pilot and copilot to bring the craft down to a 
crash landing instead of having it dive nose first into the 
ground. "We slid the 
heavily loaded plane down 
so that two trees sheared 
off the wings, but the plane. 
caught fire in the process." 

Though all but one 
were injured, the crew 
of five managed to = 
crawl away to safety afte? the } 
fuselage came to rest. An hour 
after the crash, the crewmen 
heard noises in the jungle as a 
group of natives hacked their 
way through the thick under- 
growth to the wreck site. "They 
seemed sort of friendly, but we 
didn't know how to talk with 
them," Byers recalled. "By 
making signs, the one crew- 
man who was unhurt was able 
to make them understand that 
we had some injured fellows 
who needed help." 

Byers said that, "These 
natives looked pretty fierce 
and would not have been a 


village. The 
medicine man want- 
ed to treat the injured 


salutes its veterans of 


who were stationed in Central Africa. On 27 June ; : j i i 


pretty sight under other circumstances, but they looked like 
gold to me when they came to rescue us." The natives, 
with scarred faces and rings in 
their noses, finally were con- 
vinced that these strangely clad 
men from the sky meant them no 
harm, and so they carried the 
injured Americans in 
hammocks to a nearby 

village 


airmen, but the 
Americans decided to 
wait for help to arrive. 

The villagers ate a 
concoction of black 
rice which they shared with the 
airmen. “It was pretty bland... One day, one of the men 
caught some kind of wild chicken and made soup out of it, 
but it was a poor excuse for soup." 

Byers said, "Our hosts had a real weakness for 
snapshots. If we didn't keep an eye on them, they would 
take our identification cards with our photos on them. 
Several of the guys lost their cards this way." 

After 48 hours, a U.S. search plane located the wreckage 
and spotted the crew. An amphibious plane landed on a 

river some 40 miles distant and 

the natives transported the 

wounded crewmen to the 
riverbank. They were 
flown back to Army 
hospitals in Europe 
where some spent time 
before coming back to 

the States. 

Byers had_ several 
broken ribs, head injuries 
and lacerations on both legs. 
The most seriously injured was 
the radio operator who suf- 
fered severe burns. In late 
1943, Byers came home to 
Harrisonburg to recuperate. 
For his heroism during the 
ordeal, Byers was awarded 

the Silver Star. 

The war at an end, Byers 
went to work for Boeing in 
Wichita, KS. He died there in 
1963, 20 years after his 
harrowing experience in the 
jungles of Africa. 


Kip Byers, ‘29, 
All State End, 1928 
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Julian Quarles, 35, had dramatic escape 
from German POW train in World War Il 


First Lieutenant Julian Quarles, 
“35, and his company commander, 
Captain Carl Bayne of Yoakum, TX, 
stand in the doorway of the Nazi 
prisoner train, making its way to 
Germany. They stare into the black- 
ness of the Italian night and search 
for the best place to jump. Then, 
hurling their canteens into the dark- 
ness, they catapult themselves from 
the train. 

Quarles jumps first, followed by 
Bayne. Luckily, they land on some 
soft ground, narrowly missing a spot 
where the railroad climbs above 
some deep ravines. Plunging into 
any one of these would have meant 
death or crippling injury. The two 
men lie low while the train rolls on. 
The last car is filled with German 
soldiers, but no one notices the two 
Americans hugging the earth. Quarles, perhaps 
remembering the Westerns he had seen in the Big 
Room, puts his ear to the track, and when the hum of 
the departing train fades, he whistles softly to Bayne, 
and they begin the search for their canteens. 

A Staunton boy 

Julian Quarles is a Staunton boy, an AMA cadet who 
became the South Atlantic boxing champ before an injury 
sidelined him his senior year. In his last year at Augusta, he 
was President of the Student Body, Captain of Company B, 
and editor-in-chief of the Recall. Graduating from Augusta in 
June of 1935, he was sent to Fort 
Washington, MD for six weeks of 
training with college junior ROTC 
cadets. His AMA roommate for four 
years, George Adam,’ was at Fort 
Washington with Quarles, and both re- 
ceived certificates entitling them to be- 
come officers in the Organized Reserve 
Corps (ORC) once they reached the 
age of 21. 

Quarles, whose family had moved to 


behind. 


Adam went to Lehigh University where he 
majored in chemistry. When the war came, he 
was assigned to the 7” Infantry Division where he 
commanded a rifle company in the Pacific. He 
was severely wounded and much decorated, and 
after the war went on to manage a chemical plant 
until his retirement. See story of page WWE. 


In early 1944, Look magazine did an illustrated story on the dramatic escape 
by Julian Quarles, “35, and his company CO, from a German prison train. 
First to jump to freedom was Quarles, above, with his fellow officer close 


Miami while he was at AMA, enrolled at the University of 
Miami where he graduated in 1939. 
The guns of war found him in Birm- 
ingham working for the CIT Corpora- 
tion. After the war, he enrolled at the 
University of Virginia, then, trans- 
fered to the University of Miami to 
receive his law degree in 1951. He 
began work as a corporate attorney 
for CIT when he graduated and there 
remained until he retired 44 years 
later, in 1995. A 
few years ago, he 
moved back to the 
Valley, and he now 
lives in Harrison- 
burg. 

From 1941 until 
1946, Quarles was in the Army, assigned 
to the 36" Division, made up mostly of 
Texans. He came to the division as a 
“shavetail," the only second lieutenant in a 
rifle company for a prolonged period of 
time. The 36” Division was the first 
American unit to reach the European 
continent in the war, landing at Salerno, 
Italy in 1943. The British had landed on the 


Quarles at the 1998 
AMA reunion. 


Julian Quarles, 1935 Recall 
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left flank while the Americans had the right. Within a few 
days, the distance between British and American forces 
widened alarmingly, and Quarles’ battalion was ordered into 


the gap. 


There was no one in support on their right or left side, no 


artillery support, and no communica- 
tion. The Germans quickly enveloped 
the left side of the American line 
(where Quarles' Company F, 143° 
Infantry Regiment was situated.) 
Quarles and his company command- 
er, Captain Bayne, found themselves 
standing on a ridge facing Persano where 
Field Marshal Kesselring had thrown 
the weight of his entire army into a 
violent counterattack against the 
Yanks, with tanks and following 
infantry. The man to Quarles' left and 
the man to his right both were killed; 
Quarles was injured by shrapnel. 
Lieutenant Quarles and many others, 
including Captain Bayne, were cap- 
tured, but not before Quarles had 
killed three Germans. Twenty-two in 
Bayne’s company were killed in the 
engagement and 68 were listed as 
missing, which included the fellows 
who had been captured. 

It was 13 September 1943. 

Prisoners moved to the rear 

The American prisoners were hur- 
tied to the German rear, and after 
two days in an improvised prison pen, 
Quarles, Bayne and ten other 
American officers were loaded onto a 
truck. During an all-night ride to 
Benevento, the truck stopped often 
as Allied bombers swept overhead. 
Bayne and Quarles were transferred 
to a prisoner-collection depot where 
the German commander warned that 
five Americans would be shot for 
every prisoner who escaped. Quarles 


says, dismissively, “that threat is as old as warfare itself.” 
A German officer apologized to the POWs for lack of food, 

saying that the country they were in was poor and the living 

hard. A German foraging party showed up with a cart load of 


goat and sheep carcasses, and 
a shank of beef. "We ended up 
with the goat meat," says 
Quarles. Julian wondered why 
his wrist watch had not been 
taken from him, and when he 
asked a German guard, the 
sentry said that he would be 
court-martialed if he had taken a 
prisoner's property. 

The next day, the American 


baggage car, and watched with fascination as a British officer 
slipped from the train and escaped into a nearby woods. 
Soon, they could hear guards slamming doors shut as the 


train readied to pull out. When the Germans reached the 


we 
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Major General Frank Walker, Commanding 
General of the 36" Division, pins the Silver 
Star on Captain Julian Quarles, °35, in 
March of 1944. 


The two men lie low while the 
train rolls on. The last car is filled 
with German soldiers, but no one 
notices the two Americans hug- 
ging the earth... 


officers were marched some twelve miles to a prison train 
bound for Germany. Quarles and Bayne were placed in a 


baggage car, they found the lock broken, but inexplicably 


moved on without securing the door. 
Quarles and Bayne immediately be- 
gan to plot an escape. They gathered 
a handful of macaroni, a pepper, and 
a slice each of dark German bread, 
filled their canteens with water, 
waited for darkness, then chose what 
they hoped would be just the right 
moment to jump from the moving 
train. 

After retrieving their canteens 
which were tossed out before they 
leapt from the train, the two Ameri- 
cans climbed an embankment where 
they saw two mountains silhouetted 
against the night sky. The one to the 
east was the high range of the 
Apennines; to the west, a smaller 
range. They headed toward the latter 
and thus towards Naples. It was 11 
PM by Quarles' watch and they 
hoped to reach the cover of the low 
hills before dawn. 

They followed a trail which present- 
ly merged with the main highway to 
Rome, and at the sound of ap- 
proaching vehicles, they jumped into 
a ditch to watch several German 
trucks roll by. Farther on, they found 
more German trucks parked, and de- 
cided to get off the road and set off 
across the fields. 

A very cold night 

About 3 AM, they crawled down 
the bank of the Puciano River, waded 
the shallow stream, and collapsed 
exhausted in a covering thicket. It 
was a cold night, and Quarles and 


Bayne suffered because they had donated their underwear to 
make bandages for some wounded Gls. They slept fitfully 
until dusk, then set out again across the rough countryside, 
working their way through the unforgiving mountains, staying 


always on the high ground. 

Along the way, they had plenty 
of help from friendly Italians. 
Antonio Pagliaro, at the risk of his 
life, hid Quarles and Bayne in his 
hayloft for several weeks. Quarles 
had a happy reunion with Pagliaro 
in 1977 in Fondola. "Antonio was 
wearing a shirt my wife sent him a 
long time before," Quarles recalls. 

(continued on page WW30) 


Bombs or coconuts? 


Reisacher, ‘38, built mess hall on Guadalcanal 


It seemed that Bob Reisacher, “38, 
spent most of his military career going 
to school, but the full colonel in the 
Army Engineers had as interesting a 
career as one could imagine. 

He did go to a lot of schools: 
Carnegie Tech, Princeton, 
George Washington, and the 
University of Edinburgh in 
Scotland on a Fulbright Fel- 
lowship. He also attended the 
Army Command and General 
Staff College, the Army War 
College, and the Army 
Aviation Schools. 

His very first assignment in 
World War Il was to a truck 
battalion on Guadalcanal. As 
the junior lieutenant in the 
battalion, he got the job of 
building a mess hall and club 
facility. "When the CO found 
out that | was a graduate 
architectural engineer, the job was 
mine," says Bob. 

There was one major problem: a 
row of coconut trees right where the 
building was to go, plus orders that 
not a single tree was to be cut. So, 
Bob designed the structure so that the 
trees went through openings in the 


STILL RAKING LEAVES, but this 
time at home in Santa Fe. 


roof. "Everyone thought the effect 
was great," he recalls. 

Wren the mess hall had its "grand 
opening" with all the top brass 
present, a huge windstorm blew up 
and coconuts began to fall on the roof 


ON GUADALCANAL, Lieutenant Reisacher 
during World War Il. 


with sounds resembling bombs. 

Someone shouted "Air raid!," and 
everyone hit the deck. "It's funny 
now," says Bob, "but my CO didn't 
think it was very funny when it 
happened." 

After Guadalcanal. Reisacher was 
assigned to Tinian, and then Alaska. 
After the war, he was with a MAAG 
unit on Taiwan, then on the Army 
Aviation Board at Fort Rucker before 
becoming battalion commander of the 
7" Aviation Battalion during the 
Korean War. 

He taught history at West Point, 
then became exec officer of the 11” 
Aviation Group, 1° Cavalry, in Viet- 
nam, his third war of the 20" Century. 
Before retirement, he came back to 
Washington as a military assistant to 
the Undersecretary of the Army at the 
Pentagon. 

Once in civvies, Reisacher went to 
Saudi Arabia where he man- 


Back in 1934, his first year at 
AMA, Reisacher got stuck for 


using profanity toward an. 
upperciassman. 

"l was dumfounded, "he says, 
"I didn't even recall speaking to 
@n upperciassman, jet alone 
using profanity toward him, but i 
soon found out how naive } 
was.” 

Reisacher and the accusing 
cadet both appeared before 
Major Jacobs, the assistant com- 
Mandant, where the upperciass- 
man told Jacobs that Bob had 
called him a "Spic,” which, since 
he was from a Spanish speaking 
country, was profanity to him. 

Bob admits he had done 
exactly that with which he was 
charged. “Everybody called him 
that and | thought it was his 
nickname, being rather naive at 
that time in my fife." Major 
Jacobs was unimpressed with 
Reisacher's explanation and sen- 
tenced him to rake leave for 
twelve hours at Colonel Roller's 
residence, 

"Here, later in tife, | want to 
apologize {to that cadet who 
reported me. To this day, every 
time | rake leave at the old 
hacienda in Santa Fe, | recall this 
story from nearly 70 years ago... 
ft was amazing the number of 
leaves one could rake in twelve 
hours, especially on Saturday 
when the rest of the Comps of |] 


Cadets had gone to Staunton. 


group vice president and was put in 

charge of their construction projects in 
Egypt, Tunisia and Saudi Arabia. 

Today, Reisacher is Direct- 

the New Mexico 

Foundation 


aged a desalinization project. or of 
He helped to pian and built Architectural 
the airfield at Jeddah and and is a member of the 


was executive con- 
struction manager for the 
University of Riyadh. 

He joined CM, Inc. and 


salutes its veterans of 


American Institute of 
Architects. 
Bob and his wife live in 


Santa Fe, NM. 
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Quarles trom page ww28 

Another Italian, Mike Carusone, "was a 12 year old boy in 
1943 and was always under foot, but he helped to hide us. 
We slept in what | would call a straw cave between two large 
boulders and our Italian friends gave us what food they could 
afford each day. They had a hard life; no running water, no 
electricity, no toilets. The Germans treated them badly, 
stole their livestock, and generally did not respect them. 
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The officers of Company F in August of 1943. Today, 
Julian Quarles is the only one still alive. L. to r., Lieu- 
tenant Tony Hauck, KIA 9 September °43; Captain Carl 
Bayne, KIA 20 January “44; Lieutenant Bucky Boyd, 
KIA 13 September “43; Quarles; and Bill Swanson, who 
Quarles credits with saving his life in 1943. Swanson 
survived the war, but has since passed away. 


This helped two Americans all alone in a foreign land.” 

Each day, Quarles and Bayne would sneak up to a near-by 
hillock to watch the shelling that was going on below them. 
"We nearly bought the farm one day when the Army Air 
Corps dropped some bombs where we were; then, the 
Germans almost got us,” Quarles remembers. “In fact, they 
had us cornered, but didn't know it. But our biggest danger 
was surviving the shelling being laid down by the 3” Division 
the day after our encounter with the Germans." 

Some time after Bayne and Quarles were safe with their 
Italian friends, they saw an American bomber being shot 
down. Several days later, Lieutenant Samuel Kendig of the 
12" Bomb Group, 83" Squadron, joined them. 

Finally, after 33 days of hide and seek with the Germans 
and near-death experiences, courtesy of American planes 
and artillery fire, Lieutenant Quarles, Captain Bayne and 
Lieutenant Kendig made it back safely to American lines. 
"Were we ever glad to see those American uniforms again!," 
Quarles says. 

Two Silver Stars 

For his actions on the day he was captured, Quarles re- 
ceived the Silver Star. He won a second Silver Star for 
gallantry in action at San Pietro, Italy on 9 December 1943, 
sometime after he returned from his POW status. On this 
occasion, he was executive officer of F Company, 143° 
Regiment, and organized a platoon from elements of several 
units, and, in the words of his citation, "fearlessly led them in 
the face of heavy small arms, mortar and grenade fire... He 
was wounded by a hand grenade burst, but disregarding his 


wound, he crawled over a wall with two other men to give aid 
to and evacuate a wounded soldier. With enemy shells 
bursting all around him, he carried the wounded man back to 
safety." 

When Quarles was released from the hospital, he took 
command of Company H. Captain Bayne had been appointed 
Battalion S-3, and at the Rapido River crossing before 
Cassino, Bayne was killed and Quarles became S-3. On 13 
January 1944, Quarles received a Bronze Star when, 
"serving first as H Company Commander and later battalion 
staff officer, he exposed himself to intense enemy fire to 
make a reconnaissance to select machine gun and mortar 
positions. Later, he displayed extraordinary fearlessness 
when he personally led forward elements of the battalion into 
shell blasted positions to relieve another battalion.” 

In addition to his two Silver Stars and a Bronze Star with 
V, Quarles received a Purple Heart, the POW Medal, the 
Meritorious Service Medal, and the Combat Infantryman's 
Badge. Before he received his second Silver Star, he had 
been promoted to captain. Years later, he retired as a full 
colonel in the AUS. 

Characteristically modest, Quarles says, "This all happened 
a very long time ago.” True, but our pride in and gratitude to 
this Son of Augusta is undiluted by time. 


2 — ,* 
ANOTHER SOLDIER FROM THE CLASS OF ‘35 - Will 
Parkins was a young engineer officer when this picture 
was made in Fovka, Algeria, North Africa in August of 
1944. He came back to AMA after the war and served as 
Post Adjutant for many years. 
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~~ FEW JAPANESE PRISONERS surrendered as U.S. 
troops pressed forward on Guadalcanal. Here, on 27 
September 1942, PFC Joe Raleigh, ‘41, died. 


From the military records of the Augusta men 
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NOT ALL AUGUSTA MEN served in the U.S. Armed Forces. | Wore renrecemteds yf feflowing corveee 


Sergeant Bombardier Charlie Redgrave, ‘40, lost his life over 
Berlin on New Years Day, 1944, when his Royal Canadian Air | US Army deaths - 24 & US Air Force deaths - 14 
Force Lancaster, like the one above, was shot down. The Big 


US Marine Corps deaths - 5 &@ US Navy deaths - 2 
Boy, whose only son had been killed in an auto accident in | US Merchant Marine, Royal Canadian Air Force 
1938, received a letter from Redgrave’s father saying, "Now, | 200 China Air- 1 death in each service _ 

1 know what it means to lose a son.” 
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gO po ‘4 : 
FINAL SERVICE - Chaplain Arthur Glasser, ‘32, conducts his final Memorial Day service at the US Air Force 
Cemetery on Cape Gloucester, New Britain, 1944. 


It may have been 
the biggest gamble 
in the first full year 
of World War Il. Six- 
teen B-25s, lashed 
to the deck of the 
USS Hornet, ready 
to drop the first 
bombs on Japan 
just four months af- 
ter Pearl Harbor. 
Jack Manch, ‘38, 
flew the third plane 
off the pitching 
carrier deck into 
history. 
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INCOMING - Three Gls, who look 
like they were in the Class of ‘44 
somewhere, handle a 105mm 
howitzer just outside Erp, Ger- 
many in March of 1945. Just such 
a weapon has been requested 
from the Army for installation in 
front of the AMA Alumni House/ 
Museum. 


